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Dogs  See,  Think 
For  the  Sightless 


Highly  Intelligent  Trained  Canines 
Lead  the  Hopelessly  Blind  Safely 
Through  the  Mazes  of  City’s  Traffic 


WESTBOUND  traffic  in  Times  Square 
halts  for  a  minute  and  droves  of  hu¬ 
manity  cluster  thickly  at  a  Forty-second 
Street  curb,  waiting  to  cross.  In  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  stand  a  man  and  a  dog,  who  catch  the  eye 
of  pedestrians,  for  the  man  is  stone-blind.  Sight¬ 
less  and  alone  in  Times  Square!  With  the  change 
of  the  lights  the  wave  of  pedestrians  sweeps  for¬ 
ward.  And  with  them  go  the  man  and  his  dog, 
moving  surely  and  swiftly  to  the  opposite  curb, 
where  the  dog  halts  before  ascending  with  his 
master.  Now  they  turn  up  Broadway  and  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  crowded  sidewalk  with  assured 
step,  pausing  for  traf¬ 
fic  stops  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  one  gifted 
with  sight.  Eventu¬ 
ally  master  and  dog 
vanish  behind  the  door 
of  a  drug  store. 

This  is  only  one  of 
the  seventy-five  total¬ 
ly  blind  persons  in 
this  country  whose 
footsteps  are  being 
guided  through  the 
maze  of  every-day  life 
by  dog  guides.  And  it 
is  all  owing  to  an  Am¬ 
erican  woman,  trans¬ 
planted  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  whose  interest 
-  in  dogs  was  so  keen 
that  she  discovered 
their  use  as  “eyes  for 
the  blind.”  SheisMrs. 

Dorothy  Harrison  Eu- 
stis,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Custis 
Harrison  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  she  is  now 
visiting  this  country.  Associated  with  her  in 
founding  “The  Seeing  Eye”  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  the  school  which  trains  man  and  dog 
together,  is  Morris  Frank.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Frank,  blind  for  many  years,  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Eustis’  work  with  dog  guides,  went  to  Vevey,  Switz¬ 
erland,  where  he  secured  a  dog  companion,  bring¬ 
ing  the  idea  and  the  training  back  to  this  country. 

At  “The  Seeing  Eye”  both  man  and  dog  are 
educated  and  it  is  the  dog  that  learns  judgment 
and  protection,  instead  of  his  master.  German 
shepherd  dogs,  or  “police  dogs,”  are  used  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  the  female  is  thought  to  be  of  greater 
value  as  a  guide  than  the  male.  The  dog  is  enrolled 
when  eighteen  months  to  three  years  old  and  is 
trained  for  three  months  under  a  skilled  instructor. 
The  animal  is  taken  out  daily  over  the  same  route 


and  learns  to  sit  down  when  curves  or  steps  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  to  stand  still  at  street  intersec¬ 
tions,  to  distinguish  between  controlled  and  un¬ 
controlled  traffic.  When  a  telephone  pole  or  other 
obstruction  looms  in  the  way,  she  pulls  away  from 
it  with  sufficient  force  to  lead  her  master  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Now  the  dog  is  ready  for  her  master,  and  several 
weeks  of  intense  training  for  the  two  follow.  When 
the  master  speaks  her  name,  she  places  her  head 
in  his  hand,  ready  for  the  specially  built  harness 
which  communicates  her  reactions  to  him.  Over 
the  route  they  travel  each  day,  first  with  an  in¬ 
structor  and  eventual¬ 
ly  alone.  If  the  master 
attempts  to  walk  into 
traffic  the  shepherd 
will  hold  him  back  by 
her  firm  stand.  At 
steps  she  sits  adamant¬ 
ly  until  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  them  with  his 
cane.  When  man  and 
dog  have  learned  to 
work  smoothly  to¬ 
gether,  they  try  new 
routes,  with  the  dog 
responding  to  “  right  ” 
and  “left”  and  the 
master  counting  the 
curbs  as  the  dog  pauses 
for  them.  When  he 
arrives  at  the  block  he 
is  seeking,  he  may 
count  the  steps  from 
the  corner,  if  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  house, 
or  inquire  the  location 
from  a  passer-by. 

Practically  all  of  the 
graduates  of  “The  See¬ 
ing  Eye”  are  conduct¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  business  with  the  help  of  their 
dogs.  A  clergyman  is  led  into  his  pulpit  each  Sun¬ 
day  by  his  guide,  and  numerous  insurance  agents 
and  salesmen  depend  on  these  highly  intelligent 
creatures  in  getting  about.  A  dog  guide  is  given 
credit  for  restoring  his  blind  master  to  health  by 
the  exercise  he  gave  him. 

Asked  how  she  started  this  splendid  work,  Mrs. 
Eustis  said,  “I  didn’t  start  it  at  all.  I  ran  across 
it  by  chance  while  experimenting  with  dogs  at  my 
place,  ‘Fortunate  Fields,’  in  Switzerland.” 

Visiting  Germany  in  1923,  she  found  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  had  rehabilitated  its  blind 
soldiers  by  supplying  them  with  trained  dogs. 
She  returned  to  Switzerland  and  developed  her 
work  for  the  blind  there,  from  where  it  finally 
spread  to  America. 


Two  Blind  Students  with  Faithful  Dog  Guides 
Accompanied  by  Their  Instructor 
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''Ads”  That  Reach 
Into  the  Unknown 


Hope  and  Fear,  Ambition  and  Despair, 
Mystery  and  Death,  Parade  Daily 
in  the  “Public  Notices”  Column 


- - - - '  - - - - - - - ^ - !<>• 

A  young  gentleman,  who  admits  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality,  wants  a  position  that  is  both 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  lucrative.  Mexican 
lawyers  by  the  score  will  tell  you  how  that  speedy 
divorce  law  functions  in  their  native  clime.  Detec¬ 
tives  will  handle  personal  matters  “very  confi¬ 
dentially.”  A  young  Englishman,  returning  to 
his  homeland,  wants  to  represent  an  American 
firm,  a  French  business  woman  is  looking  for  the 
same  opportunity  iiyParis,  and  a  German  ditto  in 
Hamburg.  An  e.xperienced  “instructress”  will 
give  riding  lessons  on  Long  Island  to  women  and 
children.  / 

Here  is  an  importunity  for  ladies  with  gray  hair 
to  acquire  r^en  or  Titian  tresses  by  serving  as 
hair-dye  m^lels.  An  artist  will  paint  your  portrait, 
and  a  big^One  at  that,  for  fifty  dollars.  Someone 
wants  t^sell  a  tiger-skin  rug.  An  opera  seat  on 
the  aisle  is  offered  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Also 
— “Will  the  party  who  saw  woman  fall  from  Third 
Aveahe  Railway,  please  communicate - ?” 

And  here  is  one  that  tugs  at  the  heart-strings: 
“S’amaritan — Will  one  interested  in  saving  men 
give  my  brother  work?  Civil  engineer  out  of  job; 
in  black  despair.”  What  better  test  of  faith  in 
one’s  fellow  beings  could  you  ask  than  this:  “Will 
stout,  middle-aged,  foreign  scissors-grinder  who 
sharpens  knives  that  cut  wet  paper,  kindly  return 
$20  bill  to  lady,  given  by  mistake  for  $i,  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  at  her  apartment  in  W.  55th  St., 
New  York.” 

There  are  “great  bargains,”  too.  A  beautiful 
island  orl  the  west  coast  of  Florida  is  looking  for 
a  purchaser.  There’s  a  fine  dude  ranch  site  in 
Colorado  and  130,000  acres  of  cattle  land  in 
Mexico  on  the  market.  You  can  find  in  the 
“Public  Notices”  a  car  going  just  about  any  place 
you  would  like  to  travel.  We  hear  that  “limou¬ 
sines  go  daily  to  Chicago  and  Miami.”  A  gentle¬ 
man  driving  to  Detroit  on  Monday  will  take  a 
couple  and  a  couple  driving  to  Los  Angeles  would 
like  to  share  expenses  with  another  couple. 

So  we  are  again  impressed  by  the  advice,  “If 
you  don’t  see  what  you  want  ask  for  it.”  And  that 
many  do  “ask  for  it”  the  column  itself  shows. 


Those  with  a  flair  for  the  odd  little  nooks 
and  corners  of  life  for  years  have  found 
much  of  human  interest  in  a  column  of  type 
matter,  passed  over  by  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers  each  day,  under  the  prosaic  title  of  “Public 
Notices.”  Hidden  away  in  those  meager  lines  of 
fine  print  you  will  find  hope  and  fear,  ambition 
and  despair — a  daily  record  of  the  mixed  emotions 
of  our  unknown  fellow  wayfarers.  Here  is  a  cross- 
section  of  life,  touching  a  vast  number  of  folk,  from 
the  motorist  who  would  take  passengers  to  Miami 
to  the  heart-broken  mother  who  seeks  to  tell  the 
wanderer  that  “all  is  forgiven.” 

Domestic  problems  loom  large  among  the 
“Personals.”  Mary  warns  “A.  F.”  that  she  will 
take  legal  action  if  he  fails  to  telephone  imme¬ 
diately;  a  son  assures  “Dad”  that  everything  has 
been  straightened  out  and  asks  him  to  communi¬ 
cate;  Dan  “fears  for  Helen’s  health”  and  says 
that  everything  can  be  adjusted;  Phil  asks  “Jean” 
to  “please  come  home.”  Hundreds  of  women  have 
left  their  “bed  and  board,”  and  their  husbands 
pay  a  dollar  a  line  to  tell  the  world  that  they  will 
not  be  responsible  for  their  debts.  Someone  has  a 
ten-months-old  “baby  boy  for  adoption  by  a 
quiet,  modest  family,  preferably  in  the  suburbs.” 

Here  is  an  adoption  of  a  different  sort— 
“Wanted — Good  Home,  with  responsible  people 
for  new  Mason-Hamlin  grand  piano.” 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  missing  persons 
and  unknown  heirs  are  located  through  these 
columns  each  year.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Pearce  &  Major, 
solicitors  of  Plymouth,  England,  want  to.  find  the 
descendants  of  John  Evans,  accountant,  who,  lived 
in  New  York  many  years  ago.  The  McGirr  heirs 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  an  advocate. 
Information  is  wanted  aboutCatherineHartmann, 
who  was  born  in  1867.  And  so  on  through  dozens 
of  names  that  have  been  lost  to  relatives  or  busi¬ 
ness  firms  through  the  years. 

To  these  columns  come  persons  looking  for  the 
job  unusual.  A  physician  is  willing  to  take  a 
wealthy  patient  to  the  French  Riviera  for  several 
months.  A  woman  physician,  who  says  she  is  an 
“excellent  sailor,”  will  chaperon  girl  travelers. 


Yes,  Shakespeare  Was  Right!  And  He  Had  Never  Seen  a  Broadway  Crowd,  at  That 


A  CROWD  stood  with  craning  necks  near  the 
main  entrance  of  a  theatre  around  the  corner 
from  Broadway  the  other  night.  A  policeman  or 
two  seemed  to  be  pressing  the  component  parts 
into  an ^Orderly  whole. 

Anafner  crowd  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  afreet  equally  intent  on  discovering  “what  it 
wa/all  about.”  A  Greenwich  Village  damsel  asked 
h^T  escort,  “Is  it  a  raid?”  He  replied,  “Guess 
not,  nor  a  ‘hold-up.’” 


“P’raps  somebody  has  fainted?”  The  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  had  now  risen  to  the  rath  degree.  They 
asked  a  policeman,  who  replied,  “Nothin’  has 
happened;  they’re  waitin’  to  see  th’  leadin’ 
lady  go  in.” 

“Shakespeare  was  right,”  laconically  declared 
the  damsel’s  young  man,  as  the  couple  moved 
away,  “when  he  said  ‘what  fools  these  mortals 
be.’”  It  all  brought  back  a  scene  familiar  long 
years  before  the  days  of  the  movies. 
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